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.'•r. s' - nee 5c^ " ng o~ reachers , id us ion of 
i \ eankgt stat -^ical ana >ses, col lectic 
,s oom, eve opmerr cf rr^TTI • ..eted and soph'sti- 
-ent : tha* take into.accoL ~ context and sequence 
t brhavioral frequencies, ±nd concentration or 
.bs C5 the unit of analysis. These studies have 
n ba._ic ski Mr ;~. primary grade, cl assrooms, 
t te^ts as learning measured- 
several large scale field correlational studies 



ry grade levels (Stall inns and KasKowitz, 
1974; Soar and Soar, I -72, McDonaM and El iac, 1976; Tikunoff, Berliner, and 
Rist, 1975; BroprV ar ; '■ .-r-tson , 1974, 1976; Good and Grouws, 1975). 



These studies varied in the types of teachers and students included'and the 
kinds of variables addressed and methods used, but there was sufficient over- 
lap and replication to provide dependable knowledge about relationships between 
types of teaching, particularly direct instruction, and student learningiof basic 
skills in the elementary grades (see reviews by Rosenshine, 1976; Medley, 
1977; ard Borich, 1977). Since then, other studies have built on these re- 
sults, £-id the work, has been extended to the junior high and high school 
levels*and by experimenral studies designed to test hypotheses developed from 
earlier correlational work. 

7h<; data from the correlational studies hang together quite well to 
support what Rosenshine (1977) call's "direct instruction" as effective for 
producing student learning of basic skills. Critical aspects of direc~ in- 
struction, as described by Rosenshine (in press) i ncl ude: 1) teachers focus 
on academic goals; 2) promote extensive content coverage and high levels of 
student involvemer ; 3) select instructional goals and materials and actively 
monitor student progress; 4) structure learning activities and include im- 
mediate, academically oriented feedback; 5) create an environment that is 
task oriented but relaxed. 

Taken, together, these studies provide strong support for the following 

generalizations: 1) Teachers make a difference. Contrary to the theorizing 

i 

of Stephens (1967) and the implications of projects like the Coleman report 
(Coleman, et. a I., 1966) ffiat unfortunately analyzed data only at the school 
level, research that analyzes at the teacher level makes it clear that certain 
teachers elicit much more student learning than others, and that their suc- 
cess is +ied to corsistent differences in teaching behavior (see-the studies 
referenced on page 1, and also Good, Biddle, and Brophy, 1975, and Rakow, 

t 
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Airasian, and Madaus, 1978) . 2 Even so, there is no support fc no not 

of generic teaching skills, if rnese are defined as the t :;.es of ^cm:<; - : '~ 

behaviors typically included i n performance based teacher ■ ducat i* 1 . ar.. . 

r 

Few, if any, specific teaching behaviors are appropriate all cc -v.. 
the other hand, when data are *i n tegrated at a nigher levei of can- / 
era I clusters or patterns are consistently related to learn inc ^ . . 

3) One of these includes teacher expectations and role defini"i: , TV-v./ - rs 
who believe that instructing students in the curriculum is bas 

role, who fully expect to conduct such instruction, and who seT ^ tv 
so in their classrooms, are mcjfe successful than teachers who r. . 
More effective teachers allocate more of their time for teachin ;eru1 
more of that time accorcingjy. 

4) Another basic cluster includes such variables as classroom r 

skills, student engagement/time on task, and student opportunit n -ns- 

terial. Effective teachers know how to organize and maintain a .:om 
learning environment that maximizes the time spent engaged in p "Ive 
activities and minimizes the time lost during transitions, peri infu- 
sion, or disruptions that require di sci pi I i nary action. 

5) Another :!uster indicates support for the various elements rect 
instruction. First, studies of general approaches tc instruct* - insistently 
reveal that tudents taught with a structured curricufum da_UeT~er + nan those 
taught. with individualized or discovery learning approaches, and tl" a that 
receive mucn instruction directly from the teacher do better than tie se ex- 
pected to learn on their own or f.rqtu^bne another. Teacher talk in ~tne form 

of lectures and demonstrat ions y/^important, as afe the time-honored methods 
of recitation, drill., and practice. It appears that most forms of open edg- 
cation or individualized instruction involve unrealistic expectations about 
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— ie -egre- t. icr students in th<= -^arly nrade cct- manage eir activities 
2nd I ear-- j- lently (see t' e s~. Jies reference n ; and also Gage, 

1978; '«vtt.- ; ~7; jnd Sta I injb c-- Hentzell, "37- . 

e ir re on that seems m; efficient involv- *»e "eacher working 
with w 1 (or with small jroups. in t^e rao—5;, presenting 

infc :ic ectures/demonst rat ic^s and then fol i7#r : u *ith recita+ions 

3r a- ; c rcises in which the students get oppoi — jnlties To make re- 
spc ir: '^-corrective feedba:k. The teacher rre ntains an academic 

foe , ";e: the students irivolvec in a lesson o r engage: in seatwork, moni- 
tor ;v: r-.ei- -rforrance, and provicing individual ed feecoack. The pace is 
~ap" 1 ir rnt ^nse t k ,3t the class moves efficienc y throuci tne curricul jm 
as ? vhc • »r thrc : jgh the successive objectives of any given lesson), 
but -ogress f^om on^ objective to t*ie next invo ! es ver-' small, easy steps, 
,^ 0 s rates *n answering teacher questions dur lessons are high (about 
75? r and success rates on assignments designed ~ be done independently are 
zer high (approaching ]00%) See the studies ref enced on page 1, aid 
ilst the reviews by Borich (1977), Medley (1977), md Rosenshine (1977, and 
°7' , i n p "ess) . 

1 These oecifics vary somewhat with context, pe-r : cu I ar ly grade level and 
-j -lent at I ity level. In the primary grades, whe-e the emphasis is on 
mc -ering the basic skills, the teach i ng/ 1 earn i ng s'-uation differs from 
la~er grades, where students are expected to use baeic skills_to learn other 
thin -s,. and to manage their own learning to a g-eate- degree. The early grades, 
appropriately involve more small group instruction -elative to whole class 
instruction, more teacher circulation around the ~om and initiation of 
contact with the students who are working on assignments (compared to letting 
the students come to the teacher for help), more necitation and drill (but- 
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less jine discu: . ' ) , more prais md affect generally, -ry Lew error 
~ates> • d a low cogr-iv- 'evel due tr the emphasis on repe~ ' on, recitati , 
-id — : I (higher crani— e level ac vities seem counterp* lurtive in 

3—1 y grades, = — - they become more important late r More specifir 
;t ~rade level c t f ^ ^es can be found In Evertson, Ande son, and 
ir\. y (1978), McDonai r-.-d Elias (1976), Fisher, et. a!. ^78), Trismen, 
and Wilder (1 7! , and Muruane and Phillips M978). 
/ithin any giv* sde level, teachers working with ' >w ability s-ude^fs 
; move at a s' pace and provide more repetition an: individualized 

to - " > ~oring, to make that overiearning is attained before moving on tc 

-:j<r:tives that assi- j :)rior mastery of present objectives, and to supply 
nearer warmth, encc ^gement, and personalized teaching generally, bu~ le^s 
challenge (although ict less than the students can handle), and less deman'c- 
ingness/criticism (trophy and Evertson, 1974, 1976; Program on Teaching 
Effectiveness, 1978). 

Current Progress 

Current activities in the field feature two major trends: 1.) inte- 
gration of -existing correlational findings and probing the. limits of their 
generalization to contexts beyond basic skills instruction in the elementary 
grades; 2.) experimental studies in which clusters of correlational findings 
are brought together into treatment packages and assessed for degree of im- 
plementation by teachers -and for success in producing more learning than what 
is observed In control groups. 

The maturation of the field can be seen in recent reviews, which read 
less like laundry lists of random findings and more like integrated discus- 
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sions of organized approaches to instruction, u i (in press) ir. publishing 
an interesting paper that makes many of the sa> oints made hex- s well as 
some others I think are worth mentioning. Flr^t, ho notes that the support 
for group based rather than individualized insr jet on, and for whole class 
instruction rather than small group instruction (except in the early grades), 
should renew our appreciation for the advantan^r jf ^hese methods. Group 
based instruction is often maligned by those wh favor individualized and 
self paced instruction, but, I ike recitation . it zjrvives. Good suggests, and 
I concur, that it survives because it has imoortant advantages. It is easier 
to plan and manage, provides more modeling of correct thinking and responses 
for slower students, and avoids the elitism .. '! deling proh ^ that 
can crop up when abilit> i r ou;>in^ is used. T* , not nte.vfi that large 

group instruction should be the exclusive method, rf course. »t only indi- 
cates that it has advantages, is effective, and mav oe the method of ^ph^U^ 

S 

for many goals, and contexts. * \ 

Gcod also notes that traditional or direct instruction seems clearly 
superior to open education for producing mastery of basic skills. However, 
he notes, it may not be the best approach, or even appropriate, for currl- 
cular areas that do not nvolve skU I mastery but Instead seek;to p.umote ap- 
preciation, general familiarity, enrichment, or student personal develop- 
ment. Nor is open., education necessarily effective here, either. In this 
connection, Good- notes that open education advocates have put too much stress 
on things like free choice of tasks or free movcnent around the room, which 
are less vital to real life application, than things like developing ski I Is 
for problem solving and self-evaluation. In any case, he notes that some 
structure is needed for most educational activities, and that relatively more 
is needed in the early grades, for low ability students., ? d for anxious or 
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dependent srudents. 

« 

Classroom Management 

Recent publications by Brophy and Putman (1978) and Evertson & Ander- 
son (19-3) have elaborated knowledge about what constitutes effective class- 
room management and about how it interacts with effective instruction, 
Bh>ph> jnd Putnam review studies on classroom management generally, not just 
those ~nat link it with student learning. They not6 strong support for- most 
of th^ variables stressed by Kounin (1970): withitness, overlappingness, 
siqnal .o^tinuity and momentum Hiring lessons, and variety and challenge 
Jur . ,•. jtwork. They note that recent .studies have not supported Kounin's 
variables of group alerting and accountability, which ca!l for the teacher- to 
- be random and unpredictable in their questioning, to call on nonvo I unteers 
frequently , and to require students to comment on one another*s responses (to 
make sure that they pay attention to peers as well as to the teacher). 
These group alerting and accountability techniques either correlate negatively 
or show curvilinear relationships with learning gains. Apparently, teachers/ 
who dp all the other things that Kounin stresses, ard therefore are success- 
ful in maximizing student attention and engagement, should not need to use 
group alerting and accountability behaviors very often. 

These comments help reconcile Kounin T s findings with the findings of 
Brophy and Evertson (1974, 1976) and of Anderson, Evertson, and Brophy (1979) 
indicating that teachers who called on students in a predictable pattern in 
going around the reading group had more success than teachers who were un- 
predictable. Apparently, any disadvantages that this technique may involve 
(students who can predict when their turn will come may pay less attention 
when it is not their turn) are outweighed by several advantages: the me- 

0 
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thod insures that everyone gets roughly equal opoortun i ties to recite and 
participate in the group (often, "random" questioning really means calling 

on the brigKfer^and more eage- students often and the slow or alienated 

/ 

student^ seldom); the greater structure that the technique provides may be 
helpful^to anxious students; and the automatic determination of turns pre- 
vents the distractions involved when students call out answers or petition the 
teacher to call on them. 

Evertson and Anderson (1978) have been exploring the specifics involved, 
in organizing and managing the classroom, and the interactions between mana- 
gement and instruction. Last year, they observed heavily during the first 
three weeks of school, tand periodically thereafter, in 28 third grade class- 
rooms, gathering information on what rules and procedures the teachers intro- 
duced, and how they did so. This year, they are observing junior high school 
classrooms. Preliminary results from the study strongly support two major 
generalizations: 1.) cl assroom organ i zation and management skills are in- 
timately related to instruction skills; good Instructors tend to be good 
managers; 2.) at least at the third grade level., good organization and mana- 
gement _hs good instruction. That is, successful classroom managers spend a 
great deal of time early in the year conducting semiformal lessons to famili- 
arize students with rules and procedures. This research is yielding very 
rich, detailed information about procedures involved in setting up effective 
classrooms, and should ultimately be extremely valuable for teacher educators. 

Junior High and High School Studies 

Several^ investigates are prpbihg the limits to generalization of the 
I inkages between direct instruction and student learning observed in 
basic skill instruction in the early grades, decent studies by Stal lings 

\ 
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.(1978) and by Evertson, Anderson, and Brophy (1978) i nd i cafe. that the key to 
generalization may not be student age or grade level, but mastery of basic 
skills as the crucial context. StaMings (1978) has been studying reading 
instruction at the. junior and senior high school level. Her findings are 

very much like the findings reviewed earlier for basic skills in the early 

i 

'grades: growth in heading skills is associated with maximizing tine on task, 
instructing the total group most of the time, d i recti ng quest ions to spe- 
cific students (rather than volunteers), regularly providing feedback, con- 
trol I ing negative* behavior, encouragfng positive behavior, and using guides. 

and probing questions when r tudents do not know the answer. Negative indica- 

! 

tort include grading papers during the cl^ss period, socializing or allowing 

i 

studentS/to do so, allowing interruptions and intrusions J nto the class acti- 
vities, and allowing negative behavior. 

McConnell (1977) reported the following correlates of student learning 
in high school algebra classes: task orientation, clarity, frequent probing 
to improve student response, enthusiasm, and frequent teacher talk, -Again, 
these are familiar aspects of the direct instruction. approach. 

Evertson, Anderson, and Brophy (1978) report the following correlates 
of learning Math in 7th and 8th grade classrooms: considerable class time 
spent in discussion, lecture, and drill, and not just individualized in- 
struction or J ndividual seatwork; task oriented, businesslike instruction; 
much teacher time'spent actively instruct i n g and interacting with students; 
greater praise of good contributions (although praise was not frequent in an 
absolute sense); good class roota management, especially withitness; asking 
process (thought or explanation^) questions as wel I 3s product (fact or memory) 
questions. WitJ; two except ions \d-i scussed below, these findings from junior 
high and high school replicate what was found In the early grades, and sug- 
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ges,t that direct instruction may be the most effective method at any grade 
level when mastery of basic ski i Is is the goal. / 

Evertson, Anderson and Brophy (1973) obtained strikingly different re- 
sults for 7th and 8th :r*3de English classes, however. Significant relation- 
ships between classroom process variables and student learning in these Eng- 
fishrclasses were infrequent, and there, was little support for the direct 
instruction model. Several factors probably explain this finding, "but" the 
major one seems to be that basic /ski I I mastery is not a primary goal of 7th 
and 8th grade English classes. ' The instructional objectives pursued in these 
classes are more numerous and variable than in math classes. Many, such as 
poetry composition, orai dramatization, or literature appreciation, are 
not easily or even appropriately pursued w^th the direct instruction approach. 

One impjicarion, then, of recent work is that the findings concerning 
direct instruction do generalize to higher grade levels and different kinds 
of students, but only to the extent that basic skill mastery is the primary 
goal. Not everything generalizes, of course. Evertson, Anderson and Brophy T s 
(1978) positive findings for public praise of student contri butioris- and for 
asking higher level questions in addition to factual questions are not 
usually observed in the early grades. Praise correlates sometimes positively, 
sometines neqativ^ly, but usually not at all with learning, depending on 
context factors such as student ability levels, teacher vs. student initiation 
and spec: f i car ion and, (elaboration of the praise itself (praise seems to be 
generally overrated, although it does seem important for low abi l.i ty/anxio*us/ 
dependent students, provided that it is genuine and deserved and the praise- 
worthy aspects of the performance are specified). 

Level of question or cognitive demand usually shows a negative corre- 
lation (although sometimes a curvilinear relationship) with learning In the 
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early grades (Rosenshine & Berliner, 1978; Soar & Soar, 1978). The irr.pl i- 

'v 

cation for the early grades seems to be: nove in 'very small steps and over- 
teach tc the point of over I earr fng; move at a rapid pace but do not challenge 
students beyond their ability to respond meaningfully. . 

Several recent studies indicate that the situation is somewhat differ- 
ent in the middle ano upper grades (Evertson, Andefson, & Brophy, 1978; 
MoDonald-aruUEnas, 1976; Anderson & Scott, 1978; Trismeri, Wal ler, & Wilder, 
1977; Murnane & Phi I! 'ids, 1.978)* Compared to the elementary grades, the later 
grades tend to have: more large group and whole class activities: !rss fre- 
quent and less *af feet I vely toned dyadic teacher-student interactions; less 
recitation and drill and more discussion; more cognitive challenge and high 
level cognitive activity; less teacher centeredness and more student auto- 
nomy; more sustained concentration on academic activities; and a more rapid 
pace within these activities. * 

In the early grades, it is important for the teacher to elicit re- 
sponse >{rom and provide feedback to each individual student (this^ is a ma- 
jor "reason why small group instruction is important at these grade levels). 
Later, this individualized (within the group context) i nstruct ion is n^longer 
.necessary, and it becomes more important for the teacher to keep the whole 
class together and move along at a good pace. Basic skills have been mas- 
tered, and learning object ives_now involve higher cognitive activity, so chal- 
lenging students with difficult pr complex quest ions ^T'?r^e^pprQP£i£fB^ \ 
Still, though, learning' shoul d be re I at i ye I y "easy - most questions should be 
answered and students should bejabie to comp lets independent work assign- 
ments correctly. 

Eliciting student contributions, integrating them into the d i s cussT^ti^^ 



an 



d praising the more noteworthy ones- al l become useful techniques that cor- 
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relate positively with learning gains. In this connection, recent work has 
helped Clear up the apparent discrepancies between the" writings of Flanders 

(1970) and some of these data supporting t!;e direct instruction model. There 

- / 

is continuing and increasing support x or the effectiveness in the upper grades 
of certain aspects of what Flanders called "indirect teaching": praise, 
■jse of student ideas, and high frequencies of student talk (if it is focused 
on academic objectives; non-academic student talk correlates negatively with 
learn ing). 

These data must be placed in context, however. It appears that the 
really important determinants of learning at the higher grade levels are 
not the things thut Flanders clustered under "indirect instruction," 
but ins+ead are other aspects of teaching th-at Rosenshine includes under 
"direct instruction": frequent lectures, demonstrations, and teacher led 
discussions (Barr and Oeeben, 1977), In the process of doing these things, 
teachers elicit frequent student contributions, which makes it possible for 
them to use student ideas and to integrate them into the discussion, as 
well as to praise them. In any case, eliciting them in the first place seems, 
to be the v crucial variable here, not praisrng them or integrating them into 
the discussion. / 

Interactions with Learner Characteristics 

Another recent trend i's the qualification of general process-product 
findings by analyzing the data for aptitude-treatment Interactions (ATI T s) 
or other interactions between learner characteristics and optimal instruc- 
tion. Brophy and Evertson (1974, 1976), Good and Grouws -(1975) , Evertson, 
Andersor,and Brophy (1978), and the Program on Teacher Effectiveness (1978) 
group all noted, somewhat d i fferent' patterns of optimal instruction for 
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students who differed in sccioeconomi c ^status or ability level*, Other in- 
vestigators have analyzed interaction^ between instructional methods and 
student personality characteristics or classroom ^ehaVior patterns in de- 
termining student learning (Ebmeier and Good, in press; . Peterson , 1977; Cun- ^ 
ningham? 1975; Bennett, 1976; Solomon and Kendall, 1976). These findings 
have not been wo i I integrated yet, because somewhat different student traTjrs 
have been used as the basis for classification, but certain trends are al- 
ready evident: direct instruction- (and close teacher monitoring and super- 
vision generally) are needed more by students who are anxious and depen- 
dent, distract! ble, low in ability, or low in achievement motivation. Stu- 
dents with opposite traits can handle more of their learning independently. 
I expect to see more such research in the near future, followed by attempts 
to integrate these interaction data with main effects data in order to make 
prescriptions about how teachers can optimize the tradeoffs that are nec- 
essarily involved in teaching groups of students. 

Experimental - Studies 

The final recent trend discussed here is probably the most important: 
the design of experimental studies to test the causal linkages between - 
teacher behavior and student learning that are implied but not proven by 
correlational studies. Obviously, such work needs j^o he done i f we are to 
claim that teacher behavior correlated with student learning actually causes 
that learning. 

Recently, three major fiel d experiments have been conducted to follow 
up on the process-product work reviewed here. Anderson, Evertson, and Brophy. 
(1979) pulled together 2? principles of small group instruction de- v* 
rived from earlier work and organized them into a coherent treatment designed 
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for first grade teachers to use with their reading groups. Good and Grouws 
(In press) included a variety of principles drawn form their earlier cor- 
relational work into a systematic approach for teaching mathematics in 4th 
grade, and tested these principles in an experimental study. Finally, 
Crawford, Gage, and their colleagues in the Program on Teaching Effectiveness 
(1978) at Stanford pulled together a large number of principles drawn from 
previous wQrk by Brophy and Evertson (1974, 1976), Stal lings and Kaskowitz 
(1974), Soar and Soar ( 1972), and McDonald and Elias (1976)/ into a treat- 
ment designed for the third grade level. 

Each of these studies produced statistically significant results fax 
voring treatment teachers over control teachers in producing student learning 
gains on standardized achievement tests. Each also involved a strong ob- 
servation component, so the teachers could be monitored for the degree to 
which they implemented the treatment (and control teachers could be monitored 
for the degree to which they spontaneously included treatment behaviors in 
their teaching). These observational data yielded implementation scores 
for each of the teacher behaviors included in the treatment, and these scores 
could be analyzed to see if they showed the expected re I at ionsh i ps with, 
learn ing scores. ' 

Not all treaiment elements have' been implemented properly, of course, 
and not all of those that were implemented have shown the expected signifi- 

' ... ' . / 

cant relationships with learninq scores. However', where the treatment be- 
haviors were implemented sufficiently, and where significant results were f 
obtained, the findings have been overwheJ mi ng I y positive, replicating pre- ; 
vious correlational work and. provi ding stronger evidence of a causal linkage 
between teacher behavior and student learning. v I 



Most of these findings are quite prescriptive, although many of them 
allow for teacher judgment. This can be seen in the fo I low i ng examp I es 
drawn from the study by Anderson, Evertson, and Bnophy (1979), all of which 
were well implemented by the treatment group teachers and were significantly 
related to learning gains. 

1. Once in (reading) group, the ch i I dren shoul d be seated with their backs 
to the rest of the class while the teacher is facing the class.- 

2. The introduction to the lesson should contain an overview of what is 'to 
come in order to mentally prepare the students for the presentation. 

3* The, teacher should work with one individual at a time in having the child- 
ren. practice the new skill and .apply the new concept, .maki ng sure that every- 
one is checked and receives feedback during the lesson. 

4o The teacher should use a pattern (such as going from one end of the group 
to the other) for selecting children io take their turns reading in the group 
or answering questions (rather than calling on them randomly and unpredictably) 
i. 'When call -outs occur, the teacher should remind the child that every- 
one gets a turn and he must wait his turn to answer. 

6. After askii a question, the teacher should wait for the child to respond 
and also see that other children wait and do not call out answers. If the 
child does not respond within a reasonable time, the teacher should indicate 
that some response is expected by probing, 

7. ' Praise should be used in moderation. The teacher should praise thinking 
and effort more than just getting the gnswer, and. should make praise'as 
specific and individual as possible. 

8. Criticism should also be as specific as possible, and should include spe- 
cjfi cation of desirable or correct alternatives. 
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Similar examples can be found in the other two experimental studies. 
Taken together, these studies provide an impressive number of guidelines for 
direct instruction in the early grades, the great majority of which are 
either overlapping or complementary (but not contradictory). Thus, in 
closing, t am happy to say that recent studies linking teacher behavior to 
'student learning, and especially these e/xperimental studies, are making sign 
ficant progress in developing a scientific basis for teacher education. 
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